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SOME ASPECTS OF LUXURY. 

BT E. SPENCER BALDWIN, PROFESSOR OE ECONOMICS IN 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY. 



Discussion - of luxury centres naturally about two questions: Is 
luxury profitable; does it promote the industrial welfare of the 
individual and of society ? Is luxury right; does it involve any 
moral injury to the individual or to society ? To answer these 
questions fully would involve an exhaustive dissertation on the 
economics and the ethics of luxury. This paper does not attempt 
such a task; it aims merely at suggesting some of the more im- 
portant considerations bearing on the problem of luxury. 

The justifiableness of luxury is one of the most debated subjects 
in the field of social economics. The debate has been conducted 
largely on the plane of abstractions. And on abstract grounds it 
is easy for an ingenious debater to construct an argument for or 
against anything. He needs merely to invent a squinting defini- 
tion of the thing to be defended or condemned, and then to deduce 
from the definition the inevitable conclusion wished for. He 
draws out with a triumphant flourish just what he has put in. 
There has been a deal of this shuffling with definitions in discus- 
sions concerning luxury. 

A good example of this style of argument from definition is 
furnished by M. Emile de Laveleye in his entertaining but illogical 
essay on luxury. M. de Laveleye defines luxury as " the consump- 
tion of what it has cost great labor to produce for the satisfaction 
of spurious needs." * Therefore, all luxury is to be condemned, for 
it is obviously both wasteful and sinful to expend great labor for 
the satisfaction of spurious needs. 

This question-begging method of definition has so confused 
the subject under discussion that it becomes necessary at the out- 
• De Laveleye : " Luxury," p. 27 
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set to state with some precision in what sense the word luxury i3 
here used. In ordinary speech we refer to necessaries and luxuries 
as contrasted with each other. Sometimes we speak also of con- 
veniences and comforts, using these terms loosely to designate 
things intermediate between the extremes, necessaries and lux- 
uries. The four-fold distinction thus vaguely shadowed forth in 
popular usage can be stated somewhat definitely, thus: A neces- 
sary is something indispensable to physical health; a convenience 
is something that relieves from slight pain or annoyance, not es- 
sentially detrimental to health; a comfort is something that affords 
positive pleasure, but is a common and inexpensive means of en- 
joyment; a luxury also is something that affords positive pleasure, 
but is an unusual and expensive means of enjoyment. Thus, for 
example, food of some sort is a necessary; utensils to eat with are 
conveniences; table linen and a table service are comforts; silver 
plate and cut glass are luxuries. 

The first three classes make up together the standard of life. 
This includes, then, the amount of necessaries, conveniences and 
comforts which an individual, a class or a society regularly de- 
mands. Everything beyond this is luxury. Whatever an individual, 
a class or a society can dispense with, according to the prevailing 
standard, without injury, inconvenience or discomfort, may be 
termed a luxury. This definition, it will be noted, draws no hard- 
and-fast line between luxuries and non-luxuries. This is not pos- 
sible. The line is a shifting one. The classification is relative to 
time and place; it depends on habit in the case of the individual, 
on custom in the case of groups of individuals. What is a luxury 
to one is a mere comfort, or even a necessary, to another. Luxuries 
tend in time to develop into necessaries. Shoes, once a luxury of 
the few, are now a necessity of the many. A place to sleep under 
cover is now regarded as absolutely necessary to physical health; 
but even this becomes a luxury under certain conditions of time 
and place. One thinks of Sir Walter Scott's Highlander, who, 
sleeping on an open moor in the dead of winter, rolled up a ball of 
snow for a pillow; his companion at once kicked it away as a sign 
of effeminacy. It should be borne in mind, then, that the notion 
of luxury is a purely relative one, the line between luxuries and 
non-luxuries a constantly shifting one. Indeed, the passing of 
luxuries into the class of common comforts is only one name for 
advance in material civilization. 
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In most of the discussions of luxury that have come under my 
notice the verdict has been unfavorable. Luxury has fared rather 
hard at the hands of both economists and moralists. Occasionally, 
to be sure, an apologetic voice is raised in defence of luxury, but 
it is soon drowned in the general chorus of condemnation. The 
condemnations of luxury range all the way from the rhetorical ful- 
mination of the pietistic fanatic to the sober indictment of the 
social philosopher. With the former we need not concern our- 
selves. The latter alone will claim our attention. 

On economic grounds the indictment against luxury contains 
two main counts, closely related and yet distinct: First, luxury 
diminishes the industrial efficiency of the individual; second, lux- 
ury retards the accumulation of capital, and consequently the 
growth of society in material wealth. The first count may be 
dismissed. It has no force as an argument against luxury in 
general. It holds merely against particular luxuries, and in the 
case of particular persons. Whether a luxury diminishes indus- 
trial efficiency depends on what sort of a luxury it is, and what sort 
of an individual is using it. Because some luxuries are bad we 
should not leap to the conclusion that all luxuries are to be con- 
demned. 

The economist who indicts luxury on the ground that it makes 
men lazy loses sight entirely of the effect of the prospect of luxury 
in making men work. If luxury itself tends to slacken the energies 
of individuals, the desire for luxury tends to quicken their ener- 
gies. The second tendency is at least as strong as the first. I am 
inclined to believe it the stronger. Men would probably work less 
rather than more if the prospect of luxury were taken away. A 
very powerful motive to industrial activity would thus be de- 
stroyed. 

The second count in the economic indictment of luxury — that 
it retards the formation of capital — is next to be examined. It 
may be well to state at once that this charge is indisputably true. 
Luxury does diminish the accumulation of capital. You can't 
both eat your cake and save it. But is it sound social economy to 
save as many cakes as possible ? This appears to me to be a de- 
batable question. 

The orthodox economist answers: " Yes; spend as little and save 
as much as you can." The classic dogma of the universal benefi- 
cence of savjng is very dear to the heart of the political economist. 
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His ideal is the largest possible production of material wealth. 
The increase of production depends largely on the accumulation of 
capital. Capital is accumulated by saving. To save is, therefore, 
more virtuous, from the traditional economic point of view, than 
to spend. Luxurious expenditure means waste of wealth that 
ought to have been saved and added to the stock of social capital. 
The money squandered on luxuries, if saved and invested in pro- 
ductive enterprises, would give employment to labor and increase 
the production of wealth. 

The wayfaring man, untrained in the principles of economic 
science, has always looked with an approving eye on the prodigal 
spender. He has a notion that liberal spending makes trade good. 
This notion the economist assures us is a popular fallacy. He re- 
proaches with shortsightedness the men who condone luxurious 
expenditure. The latter " fails to see " — that is the economist's 
favorite way of putting this point — that the person who spends 
money on luxuries, although he may indeed benefit trade in a 
certain way, and cause some employment of labor, would confer a 
vastly greater benefit on the community if he saved his money and 
invested it in some business. The millionaire epicure who spends 
annually $100,000 on his table, gives employment, to be sure, to 
an army of cooks and bottlewashers; but, if he had not spent his 
money in this way, he might have built a shirt factory. He would 
then have given employment to an army of productive laborers, 
and would have added to the stock of useful goods in the com- 
munity. 

Now, this traditional doctrine of political economy regarding 
saving has of late been assailed with great vigor by a group of 
critics, who hold it to be false to the ground.* These critics, 
in the opinion of the writer, have decidedly the better of the ar- 
gument. They have successfully demolished the classic dogma of 
the universal beneficence of saving. They have demonstrated that 
saving, although it may be sound policy for the individual, is not 
always beneficial to the community. It may easily be carried too 
far. If everyone spent only the necessary minimum, saved as 
much as possible, and invested the savings in productive enter- 
prises, obviously the, demand for the products of these investments 
would be cut off, and the whole industrial machinery would be 
brought to a standstill. A state of general overproduction, or un- 
* See especially 3. M. Robertson : " The Fallacy of Saving." 
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der-consumption would result, if all members of society acted 
strictly according to the advice of the economist. It is probable 
that society at the present time is suffering from an excess of sav- 
ing, and the accompanying phenomenon of under-consumption. 
If we spent more and saved less, the industrial situation would be 
improved. An increase in expenditure would restore the lost 
equilibrium between production and demand. 

The conclusion follows, then, that under present conditions 
luxurious expenditure really promotes the economic interests of 
society. Whether such expenditure be economically justifiable in 
the case of a given individual depends, of course, on his circum- 
stances and resources. But this is a question of individual, not 
social, economy. From the social point of view, luxury is to be 
defended on the very ground on which the orthodox economist 
condemns it, namely, because it does retard the growth of capital. 

Let us leave the economist and turn to the moralist. He, too, 
holds a brief against luxury. He assures us that luxury is a bur- 
den. " Vanity of vanities," saith the Preacher. " Surely this is 
vanity, and it is an evil disease." " The sleep of a laboring man is 
sweet, whether he have little or much; but the abundance of the 
rich will not suffer him to sleep." The father of Political Econ- 
omy, Adam Smith, speaking in his earlier r6U of moral philoso- 
pher, gives utterance to opinions very like those of the Preacher. 
" Wealth and greatness," he declares, " are mere trinkets of frivo- 
lous utility, no more adapted for procuring ease of body or tran- 
quillity of mind than the tweezer-cases of the lover of toys; and 
like them, too, more tnrablesome to the person who carries them 
about with him than all the advantages they can afford him are 
commodious. In ease of body and peace of mind all the different 
ranks of society are nearly upon a level, and the beggar who 
suns himself by the side of the highway possesses that secur- 
ity which kings are fighting for."* -This notion that luxury 
is a burden meets us also in the essay • of M. de Laveleye. 
He writes: " Diogenes one day saw a man drinking water 
from the palm of his hand, and immediately threw away 
his bowl to do likewise. Economically, he was wrong, for 
there is more satisfaction and less trouble in drinking from a 
glass than from one's hand; but the idea on which he acted was, 

•Quoted by H. Sidgwick, "Luxury," in International Journal of Ethics, 
October, 1894, 
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in my opinion, sensible enough. When discussing this question of 
luxury one day, I expressed a wish that instead of having feet, 
which we must constantly protect from stones and thorns, as well 
as from the damp, we might have horses' hoofs, and so dispense 
with shoes and stockings and all their attendant discomforts. I 
was laughed at for this idea, and it was nicknamed Sabotism. But 
I persist in believing that our needs are so many weaknesses, which 
divert us from the ideal and overwhelm us in worldly interests. 
Without wants we might be like the lilies of the gospel, ' which toil 
not, neither do they spin,' or we might even resemble those per- 
sons of independent means who pass from one delightful spot to 
another, enjoying at their ease the beauties of nature."* Prom 
M. de Laveleye's point of view it- must appear equally deplorable 
that we are not provided with hairy coats, so that we might avoid 
the irksome necessity of dressing; that our palates are not coarse 
enough to put up with hay, so that we might escape the grievous 
trouble of breadwinning. It is a sort of cow-philosophy which de 
Laveleye here voices. Without wants we should resemble rather 
the cows of the pasture than the lilies of the field. 

The arraignments of luxury on ethical grounds, when pared of 
emotional extravagances, may be reduced to these two proposi- 
tions: First, luxury demoralizes the individual, making him sensu- 
ous and self-indulgent; second, luxury wrongs the poor, through 
the waste of money that ought to have gone to charity. The 
ethical argument against luxury thus rests partly on an individual- 
istic, partly on a socialistic, basis. 

The first of these propositions is a wild generalization. It is 
not true that luxury per se is demoralizing. All depends on the 
kind of luxury in question. The right sort of luxury refines the 
individual, enriches his life, and heightens his social efficiency. 
In the main, luxury has exhibited itself as a great moralizing and 
civilizing agent. The second proposition requires more detailed 
examination. Luxury is condemned on the ground that it absorbs 
the means that ought to be devoted to the relief of poverty. This 
thought finds expression in the following passage from one of Mr. 
Goldwin Smith's essays: "When did wealth ever rear such en- 
chanting palaces of luxury as it is rearing in England at the pres- 
ent day ? Well do I remember one of those palaces, the most con- 
spicuous object for miles around. Its lord was, I dare say, consum- 
*De Laveleye: " Luxury," p- 73, 
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ing the income of some six hundred of the poor laboring families 
around him. The thought that you are spending on yourself an- 
nually the income of six hundred laboring families seems to me 
as much as a man with a heart and a brain can bear." * Prom 
this point of view it appears sinfully extravagant to spend money 
on superfluities, when so many people are without necessities. 
The money spent for a box of Havanas would have supplied some 
underfed family with flour for a twelve-month. Luxury thus vir- 
tually involves robbery of the poor. There is a haunting idea in 
the background of this opinion that some occult causal connection 
exists between the wealth of the few and the poverty of the many. 
The poor are getting poorer because the rich are getting richer. 
The millionaire is responsible in some mysterious way for the 
plight of the proletarian. " If one of my subjects is idle," said an 
emperor of China, " then there is somewhere in my state another 
who suffers from hunger and cold." Since, therefore, the rich 
man has obtained his wealth at the cost of the poor man, he owes 
the latter reparation for this injury. Charities are thus regarded 
as a kind of peace offering, incumbent on the man of wealth be- 
cause of his supposed responsibility for the poverty of his neigh- 
bors. All luxurious expenditure is culpable, for it wrongs the poor. 
This notion that there is necessarily any causal connection be- 
tween opulence and poverty is too crude to require serious refuta- 
tion. The wealth of soeiety is not a fixed fund, of which, if one 
may get more than an equal share, some one else is bound to get 
proportionately less. It is rather a variable mass, which each in- 
dividual can augment or diminish by his efficiency or inefficiency. 
If one man has more wealth than another, it is generally be- 
cause either he or his ancestors have produced more. He is under 
no obligation to dole out his surplus. This does not mean that the 
possession of wealth carries with it no obligations. The man of 
wealth is morally bound to administer his trust in a way that 
shall promote and not retard social progress. This is an ethical 
commonplace which needs no emphasis. But it does seem to need 
emphasis that the possession of wealth involves no moral wrong to 
the poor which must be tardily made good by liberal giving. It 
is not wicked to be rich. The man of wealth is not bound to make 
restitution to his poor neighbor. He cannot be censured if he 
spends his income on luxuries — in a judicious way, of course. 
• Gold-win Smith : "The Ijabor Movement," Contemporary Review, Jan. 1, 1873. 
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Indeed, the man who spends wisely on luxuries does more sub- 
stantial good to society than the man who gives indiscriminately 
for charities. The former creates employment for laborers; the 
latter pauperizes them. Even foolish extravagance is a lesser evil 
than reckless alms-giving. 

This argument that we have just been considering is really an 
arraignment of the existing system of distribution, not of luxury. 
So far as the argument has any force at all, it turns against the 
justice of the present distribution of wealth; it has no bearing on 
the expenditure of wealth. If the present system does involve in- 
justice, by giving too much to the capitalist and too little to the 
laborer, then it is a reform of the whole plan of distribution that 
is called for — not a mere readjustment of private expenditure. If, 
under the existing system, the rich man gets more than his fair 
share, the system should be changed so that he will get less. But 
he should not be morally enjoined from spending on luxuries. As 
applied to luxury, this argument is misdirected. 

The sweeping condemnation of luxury per se by the Puritan 
moralist has very little ground to stand upon. No case can be 
made out against luxury on ethical grounds. But let us not rashly 
go too far in the opposite direction, and pronounce luxury in all 
forms to be wholly good. There are justifiable and there are un- 
justifiable luxuries. The question whether a particular luxury 
be justifiable or culpable turns upon two considerations — first, 
upon its effects on the individual, and, second, upon its effects on 
society. In general, it may be laid down that a luxury which con- 
tributes to the efficiency of the individual, in the widest sense, and 
which does not impose on society for the satisfaction of its de- 
mands an unwholesome and degrading form of labor, is perfectly 
justifiable. This sanction of luxury is not to be stretched to cover 
unlimited self-indulgence. The part played by rational self-sacri- 
fice in the development of character is not to be overlooked. Con- 
stant self-indulgence is demoralizing. But, in general, a man has 
a right to spend money for anything that enriches and diversifies 
his life, and thus aids in the developing and rounding out of his 
personality, provided the labor that is required for the production 
of the articles in question be agreeable and innocuous. On the 
other hand, a luxury that demoralizes the individual, or calls for a 
noxious form of labor, is unjustifiable. This is rather a mild 
restriction. But it is as far as the cautious moralist will go in 

VOL. CLXVIII. — NO. 507. 11 
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general condemnation of luxury. So far he is on safe ground. To 
go beyond this is to land in a quicksand of absurdities and ex- 
travagances. 

The question of the relation of luxury to progress in culture 
has been touched on only incidentally in the course of the preced- 
ing discussion. It is here, however, that luxury finds strongest 
justification. Professor Sidgwick, of Cambridge, England, distin- 
guishes two main elements of culture — first, the apprehension and 
advancement of knowledge; second, the apprehension and produc- 
tion of beauty. The progress of culture involves advance along 
both these lines — intellectual and aesthetic. It is the second line 
of progress that is promoted by luxury. " I find," says Professor 
Sidgwick, " that the study of history leads me continually to con- 
template with sympathy and satisfaction the opulence and luxury 
of the few amid the hard lives of the many, because it presents 
itself as the practically necessary soil in which beauty and the love 
of beauty grow and develop; and because I see how, when new 
sources of high and refined delight have thus been produced, the 
best and most essential of its benefits extend from the few to the 
many, and become abiding possessions of the race." * 

The order of culture-progress is in brief this: There sets in a 
differentiation of society into classes. One class forges ahead, de- 
veloping new wants and inventing new means for satisfying these 
wants. When it first appears, each new want-satisfier is a luxury. 
But the luxuries of the few in one generation become the common 
heritage of the many in the next. For the lower classes, spurred 
by the example of the upper class, push on successively in their 
turn to a higher plane of civilization. Thus the whole society 
advances, class-wise, from stage to stage. The higher gains of 
civilization, at first enjoyed by only one class, are gradually dif- 
fused among the masses. Luxury is a main factor in this onward 
movement of the race. It deepens and enriches the content of 
life. The desire for it furnishes a chief motive to social advance- 
ment. Without it, existence would become a stagnant monotony. 
It stands for much of the beauty, grace and variety which alone 
make life really worth the living. 

F. Spencer Baldwin. 



* In International Journal of Ethics, October, 1894. 



